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Apples for Stock. 

We have from time to time published accounts 
of experiments in fattening pork with apples, which 
has been done with success and profit. The use 
of apples as food during winter for stock has been 
abundantly successful during the past winter. Sev- 
eral of our acquaintance have used them for this 
purpose, and eonsider them a valuable acquisition 
to their stores of fodder. Mr. J. Bacon, of this town 
informs us that he has fed them out daily to his 
sheep, and has seldom had a flock of sheep do bet- 
ter during a winter. Several other farmers who 
have had two or three hundred bushels, have used 
them with their hay with good effect. Here then 
is another reason why farmers should not only pre- 
serve their orchards which they now have with 
care, but also set out more, and such kinds as will 
keep well during the winter. An orchard may be 
considered as a fixture. When the trees once 
arrive to the bearing age they require but very lit- 
tle care to keep them in athrifty condition. They 
may be considered as a permanent crop, always 

planted out, end always ready for the summer, 


New Fashioned Pea Sticks. 

Being at our friend Dr. Holman’s,of Gardiner, the 
other day we noticed, what to us was a new plan 
of manufacturing pea sticks. He had obtained a 
lot of small white birches, just cut, about from five 
to seven feet high and full of branches. These he 
placed upon the ground, and put boards or slabs 
upon them with any heavy substanees which might 
be at hand to press them down flat, This opera- 
tion spread them out like a fan, After being kept 
in this position for a week or two, or until they are 
wanted to stick the peas, they are taken up. The 
branches retain their fan like position and afford a 
fine support for the tendrils of the peas to lay hold 
of, 
Farmers can double the value of the State. 
What say you tothe above assertion, brother 
farmers? Have you faith enough in your own 
powers to try it? We have not the least doubt 
but that if you really set yourseves about it, you 
can do it, and very easily too. You can make two 





epires of grass grow where but one grew before, | Ruta Baga. The use of this root during the past 
and that too without much trouble. Youcan dou-| season was signally beneficial to those who had 
ble your crops of corn and that two with a pro-|them. We hope that those who never raised any 
You can increase | will eonmmeuce the culture of them. We know of 
your creps ot wheat, rye and oats, and you can many who intend to raise a greater amount of them 
sow twice as much as before and find a ready mar- during the next summer. 


portional increase of profit. 


»| of our farmers in general, but we do say that they 


Yon can grow twice as much wool as is grown 
at present in the State and sell it for cash down. |® 
You can plant the mulberry and grow silk, and 


of cash now paid for the whole of the produce. 
All these things you can do with a very little ex- 


said nothing of raising twice as many bushels of 1 
roots, and thereby being enabled to keep twice as 


niuch manure as now ; but this too may be done 


that there is no man in the State of Maine that yet 
knows from practical experience, the powers of an 
acre ef laud, that is—what it is actually capable of 
being made to produce. We mean no disparage- 
ment to the intelligence and industry or even skill 


t 


can both be wonderfully improved, and we have 
invariably found it to be the fact that our best far- 
mers are willing to acknowledge this, avd are 
striving to improve themselves and their farms and 
all about them, but there are se many sel/-satisfied, 
ones holding back and trigging the wheels of those 
who would do better, that it is at least an uphill 
work for them. What isthe source of wealth eith- 
er public or private? Judge Buel says it is land 
and labor; and the Judge is right—and he adds} 
the following sentiment which ought to be treas- 
ured up in the minas of every farmer in the world. 
“ The more fertility we can impart to the one, and 
the more intelligence we can infuse into the other, 
the greater will be the returns they make, and the 
greater our means of happiness; for it is wealth 
rightly employed that enables us to multiply not 
only our own, but the comforts and happiness of 
those around us.” 

At this point we will leave the subject for your 
consideration, proposing to take it up more fully 





another time. 





Where are they? 

Our friend J. H. J. enquires after Carolus—B.R. 
—Economy—-Ploughboy—and others ef our cor- 
respondents. He is fearful they are dead. We 
believe that they are yet alive and well. Carolus 
reported himself last week, and we hope the oth- 
ers will do likewise soon, 





Root Crops. 
We would remind our readers that the time for 
planting is come We would refer them to 
the numbers of “ Winthrop” upon the subject of 





ket for all yon can raige. 


Nothing can be more grateful to cattle in the 


winter season, after being kept upon dry food for 


long time, than a meal of good succulent roots. 


It is the next thing to bringing back the green pas- 
from this single article alone, double the amount | tures of summer. 


New Books. 
TeRnnere Tracroration, and other Poems, by 


atin &. en pee: ster geste Christopher Caustic, M.D. &e. &e, Third edi- 
OP IRL y tion—Boston—Russell, Shattuck & Co. pp. 264— 


2 mo. 
This is a neat edition of that funny Hudibrastic 


Sear Singhs 8 ARR RE Ae RBBS UwciCD v0 Poem by T. G. Fessenden, Esq., well known to 
, the sober public as the worthy and industrious Ed- 
live wor re sanertne ant: ¥ artes itor of the New England Farmer, and to the laugh- 
many of our econ, that they have arrived to ing, wit loving gentry ee Dr. Caustic, This work 
siiiietn teeth te cnoviiiien and iiation. Nene is an old friend of ours, and many a time and oft 
vue a ya aa me aa nih ca bold] . por has driven off a fit of the blues, and made us mer- 
" “OD x Aipeegeme: a ry when perchance we should have been sad with- 


out any reasonable cause, We are therefore glad 


© see it in a new dress, and heartily respond to one 


of its couplets— 


“ Great Dr. Caustic is a sage 
Whose merit gilds this iron age.” 


A variety of poems are added to this edition, 


which give additional pleasure to the reader, and 
enhance the value of the work. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
On Ruta Baga.---No. 2. 

Mr. Hotmes:—You may recollect that I enga- 
ged, in a former communication on my crop of Ru- 
ta Baga the last season, to state the expense which 
I was at respecting it. The land as I remarked in 
my former communication consisted of a 4th of an 
acre, of rather light low soil, having formerly had 
some wash from the highway, Potatoes was plan- 
ted on it the year before, on sward recently broke 
up—previously it had been mowed many years. 
The ground was tolerably well manured the year 
I raised potatoes on it, and I had a fair crop. In 
May last { manured it again, with new manure 
from my heaps at the barn, say about four cartfulls 
on the quarter of anacre. I spread it and plough- 
ed it immediately under, not permitting it to ma- 
nure the atmosphere. 1 then harrowed it down 
level—then let a cuain be drawn 2 1-2 feet asunder 
to mark it forsowing. I then, by hand, sowed my 
seed in the chain marks pretty thick, and a hand 
followed with a hoe and scraped some loam on to 
cover it, which took about two hours each. The 
seed come up well—soon after I sowed the plants 
over with wood ashes, and I had many plants to 
give my neighbors, but before they were large’ 
enough to set, the ground became weedy. I hoed 
it between the rows which took a days work, whe 
the plants became large enough to set—after giving 
away some, many remained in the rows. [ then 
hoed the ground with a hoe of common size, right 
through the rows and thinned them, so that they 
stood, say 9 inches asunder in the rows, which took 
3 days labor. I hoed them again very soon or the 
leaves would have spread so as to render it impos- 
sible to have hoed them without injury, which took 
a day and a haif labor, making 5 1-2 days work, 
side sowing the seed, say nearly a half day’s labor, 
worth in all $5,00. The leaves well paid the har- 
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nce 


vesting. Here is the 
Ruta Raga, exeept 25 cents for the 





_ pure and 2 bushels of ashes. Winturop, 
April 18, 1836. 
N. B. Cost—Labor $5,00 
Seed ,25 
Ashes and putting on ' 40 
Half the manure and spreading 2,50 | 
$8,15 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Sheep, and Premiums on Sheep. 

Mr. Houmes :—Soine weeks since there appear- 
ed in your paper an article signed “ A Wool Grow- 
er,” on “ varieties of Sheep Crossing, &c.” I pro- 
pose to offer a few remarks on that article, and 
though I may not be able to quote from it verba- 
tim, still I trust that I shall so nearly give the lan- 
guage ns to do the author no injustice. 

When speaking of the relative properties of dif- 
ferent varieties of sheep, “a wool grower” speaks 
in very positive terms—terms which I think are 
unwarrantable unless sanctioned by long observa- 
tion and experience with all the varieties of which 
he speaks. He speaks in these positive terms of 
the South Down breed, and thinks “ this breed has 
been possessed on the sea shore of this State, at 
Bristol, Pemaquid, and thereabouts, more or less 
pure for a number of years.” Now I ask, where 
is the evipence of this? And if the author can 
give any proof of its correctness, it appears to me 
he ought in duty to the public te give it. But per- 
haps he thinks he has given the required proof of 
his theory, by saying that “they may be known by 

lieir grey faces and legs.” But what does this a- 
mount to? Why, that there are sheep on our sea 
shore that have grey faces and legs, and that of 
course they must be of South Down blood! Won- 
derful logic this, for one who says he has had near- 
ly thirty years’ experience with breeds of sheep! 
But the “ grey faces & legs,” are all the proofs giv- 
en of their being South Down sheep on our sea 
coast, And is this of itself any proof at all? Cer. 
tainly it is not, because there are many other breeds, 
very widely different in their general eharacteris- 


cost of my 204 bushels of Society, for the best South Down Ewe, and for sev- | 
seed and ma- | eral crosses from the South Down’s, but none for a | Letter from a Father, living in the State of y, 


From the Genesee Farmer 


South Down Buck. Why this omission? Is it} York, to his Son in Western Pennsylvania, 


supposed that there are South Down Bucks enough 
already in the County? If not, why not encour- 
| age the increase of good ones? I also notice a 
| premium of ten dollars “for the best ewe lambs 
brought into this County from the coast or sea shore 


what is supposed to be the South Down blood.”— 
What is the object iu offering this latter premium, 
and those for crosses of the South Down’s? The 
most natural inference would be that the Society is 
desirous of introducing the South Down’s and the 
best crosses from them, into the County, If this 
inference is correct. why would it not have been 
the easiest thing in the world to have offered a pre- 
miuin in language somewhat similar to the follow- 
ing. ‘To the person who shall exhibit satisfactory 
evidence of having obtained the best cross, with not 
less than individuals, between the South Dewn 
and Merino breeds, or with any other breeds, hav- 
ing regard to the quality and quantity of wool, and 
to the shape and weight of carcass in the animals ex- 
hibited, $ 
But according to the letter in which this premi- 
um is offered, the sheep must be “ brought fron. the 
sea coast of this State,” must be “ grey faced,” and 
must have the “most of what is suprosep to be 
South Down blood.” Now, Sir, I can produce 
some half dozen half blooded South Down lambs 
which have no black or grey at all about them ; yet 
their South Down blood can be proved as positively 
as it is possible to prove pedigree in any such cuse. 
The language in which this premium is offered, 
would exclude these, however superior their qual- 
ities, and admit others from the “sea shore,” which 
might chance to have “grey faces and legs,” what- 
ever their properties, and whose origin is altogeth- 
era matter of “ supposition.” | 

Sanrorv Howarp. 











Augusta, May 5, 1836. 





For the. Maine Farmer. 
Potatoes. 
Farenp Hotmes:—I noticed a communication 





tics, having these marks. The Complete Grazier 
inentions no less than four breeds besides the South 
Down, which have black or grey faces and legs, 
and if “a wool grower” will only go with me to 
the neighboring town of Leeds I willengage to 


in the Maine Farmer, signed Hezekiah Prince, un- 
der the head of “Sea Coal asa Manure.” In his 
communication he adverts to Barnum’s method of 
raising potatoes and says, “I think highly of Barn- 
um’s communication, and esteem it a valuable doc- 





show him several sheep, which in the color of their 
“faces and legs,” more nearly resemble the true | 
South Down’s, than any I have ever seen from 
“ the sea coust of this State,” but which are in oth- | 
er respects as different from them as the buffalo is | 
from the domestic ox, 

“ A wool grower” then goes on to say that the | 
South Dewn wool “is nearly equal to what is cal- 
led Half blood Merino”—that “they are good bree- 
ders, aud if well kept will rear their lambs in any 
part of the winter—fleece average three pounds— | 
[where did he get this 3 lbs. ?] fatten easily and are 
good mutton.” Now, all this may be true, but on | 
what authority does he give it? Has he kept South | 
Down sheep, or has he been acquainted with them | 
long enough to find out this? One would suppose 
so from the tenor of these remarks. How is it? 
Will he tell us ? 

“ A wool grower” thinks that an excellent breed 
of sheep may be obtained by crossing the South 
Down ewes with Merino rams, and asks “who will | 
go with me in making the experiment?” Quxry— 
Is he making this “experiment?” Please answer. 

In No. 13 of the Farmer, I notice thata premium | 
is offered by the Kennebec County Agricultural | 





| 





’ 


ument. I have fully satisfied myself by experi- 


ON THE CULTURE OF CORN, 


To my Son—Next to wheat, next as to its 
and importance, and nextasto the extent of its 
culture, is the corn crop. Corn always was, and 
always will be one of the staple products of the 
country in which Providence has east our lot, |; 


of this State, grey faced, and having the most of| has been cultivated in America from time imme- 


morial,—by the aborigines, and by the pilgrims and 
their descendants, through every successive gen- 
eration down to the present day. Asan article of 
bread stuff, it has supplied, to the inhabitants of 
this continent, a greater amount fof food than any 
kind or species of grain. It is believed that the 
culture of corn may form an interesting subject for 
at least, one of my letters. 

Corn requires a rich, loose friable soil, unlike the 
soils most distinguished for wheat. Yet corn and 
wheat not unfrequently w well on the same 
ground ; but tiere are soils that are excellent for 
wheat, on which corn will not grow to any advan- 
Sc Stiff clayey soils are generally good for 
wheat, but they do not suit the corn crop, and an 
such soils it is never wise to attempt its culture, 
In general the best soils for corn are such as con- 
tain, in their composition, a large proportion of 
sand. It has been said, corn requires a rich soil— 
of course it should receive plentiful supplies of 
manure. It may be planted after almost any oth- 
er crop. Whea* stubble, or an oat or rye stubble, 
is a good preparation for corn ; but there is no bet- 
ter preparation for it than green sward. If the 
sward has become old and stiff, that is no objection 
to its fitness for the culture of corn. 

As the practice of planting corn on green sward 
| has become very general, and is considered an im- 
| portant improvement in husbandry, a few remarks 
relative to the manner’of preparing the ground, 
will not be deemed inappropriate. Se lege be- 
fore the planting season arrives, the green sward, 
having had a plentiful supply of dung spread up- 
on it, should be turned over, and the work perfor- 
formed in a masterly manner. I say, masterly man- 
ner, meaning to use the phrase emphatically. What 
I mean by it is that the work should be performed 
in a very careful and skillful manner. Every par- 
ticle of the sod should be broken up, and wroed 
over in furrows dropping either flat down, or incli- 
ning alittle one upon another. Frequently, while 
the plough is performing this work, it will be prof- 
itable to have a man follow, whose business it 
should be to rectify in places where the work is 
imperfectly performed. Such should be the tillage 
of green sward, when corn is to be planted upon it. 
But why speak of such tillage, as though it were 
applicable to corn ground alone? In no other 
manner should green sward ever be broken up, 
whatever may be the immediate use for which it is 
intended. If farmers, when they commence their 
summer fallows, would+plough in the manner 
which has now been suggested, instead of cutting 








ment.” He further says—“ the last season I raised 


acre on Barnum’s principle.” And as I have nevy- | 
er till the present season taken the Maine Farmer, 
I should be much obliged to thee if thou wouldst 
do me the favor to publish Barnum’s method of 
raising potatoes thro’ the medium of the Farmer— 
I think it would be highly interesting to several 
late subscribers of thy valuable paper, 
A Supscriper. 


Nore. Mr. Barnum’s mode of planting potatoes 
was published last May. Some were much oppo- 
sed to it and some approved. Since then experi- 
ments have corroborated some of his recommenda- 
tions, and in compliance with our friends request 
we shall publish it in our next. 





Save your old Bread—Every person may not 
know, what however is true, that pieces of old 
bread, crums, &c. being soaked and mixed up 
with the dough, in making new bread, improves it 
very much. ‘T'ry it, and you will never allow pie- 
ces of dry bread to be lost, afterwards—especially 
when flour is nine or ten dollars a barrel, 

Mechanic and Farmer. 





and covering, and leaving the clods in all positions, 
as many often do, their gains would be very great. 


‘at the rate of fifteen hundred and ten bushels to the | To the importance of ploughing well, I have alrea- 


dy adverted several times in my preceeding letters, 
and I wish to impress it upon your mind, that good 
ploughing, especially when applied to green sward, 
is an indispensable requisite of good husbandry. 
Next after the ploughing, when green sward is 
turned over for a corn crop, should come the roller. 
It is by no means a matter of indifference whether 
the ground be or be not rotted. The roller is of 
great use to it in setting down the turf, and thus 
placing it in a situation the more readily to rot, and 
administer nutriment to the crop. The roller, as 
well as the harrow, should be drawn only in the 
direction of the furrows, not across them. But if 
you have no roller, or if the use of it is forbidden 
by the presence of too many stumps or stones, 
then the tillage must be completed, as well as it 
can be, by the use only of the harrow. It should 
be remarked, that rolling in such cases does not 
supercede the necessity of harrowing, but rather 
increases it. In every such case, the last imple- 
ment to be employed in tilling the ground prepara- 
tory to planting, should be the harrow. The har- 
row should go over the ground, and continue to go, 
till the wile Sins of the inverted sward is cam- 
pletely broken and pulverized. Operators rarely, 
in such cases, use the harrow so much as it might 
be used to advantage, Let me remark here, that 
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erated upon so deeply as to disturb the sods. Whe- 
ther a cultivator or a plough be employed fer sub- 


aving taken a brief view of what needs to be 
done in order to prepare green sward, or any oth- 
er ground, for planting, we come next to the plan- 
ting itself. Here an important qnestion arises—at 


what distapce apart should the hills of corn be | 


planted ? It is by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence how corn is planted, in regard to distances. 
if the distances are too t, there is a needless 
waste in the use of the land—if too small, the corn 
will be choked, and rendered less productive than 
it otherwise might have been. ‘The question as to 
distance has not been settled, so as to produce uni- 
formity in practice. An opinion, however, prevails 
very generally among the best farmers in this sec- 
tion of the country, that corn should be planted 
considerably thicker than was formerly practiced. 
Few of our planters, I believe, now plant hills fur- 
ther apart than three feeteach way. Very differ- 
ent methods of planting are practiced. Some have 
rows only one way, and four feet apart, and on 
these rows plant the hills eighteen inches or two 
feet apart. Judge Buel, to whom the farmers of 
this state look for examples, plants bis corn in hills 
three feet apart one way and two and a half the 
other. He rarely fails of obtaining large crops, 
frequently seventy-five bushels from an acre, and 
from that to one hundred. He plants, I believe, 
one of the largest varieties of corn, and when he 
pean intends to have four stalks grow in a hill. 

“our manner of planting is evidently exceptiona- 
ble, for the reason that you do not plant thick e- 
nough. You will recollect that 1 noticed this 
and spoke of it, when, in company with yourself, 
I saw your corn last fall. If you have rows two 
ways, crossing each other at right angles, they cer- 
tainly need not be more than three and a half feet 
apart, in which case the bills will stand at that dis- 
tance from each other. Or if you have rows only 
one way, and four feet apart, you need not plant 
further apart on the rows than two feet. ‘Try some 
experiments, and when you plant again use a mea- 
sure, 

Recently there has been made, in the manner of 
aang corn, a very useful improvement, and I be- 
ieve it has heen generally adopted by planters. It 
is only to plant double, or more than double, the 
quantity of seed in each pill that is intended to 
have grow. The object of this is, to render it 
more sure, that after all the usual failures to which 
corn is liable, there will still be corn enough stand- 
ing in the field, and enough in every hill. ‘This is | 
of greatimportance, It is strange that au improve- 
ment so simple, and so obviously of great utility, | 
should not have been thought ot long before. ln 
connexion with the first hoeing, all the shoots in 
each hill except four, are to be pulled out, and care 
should be taken to select the poorest for destruction 
and retain the rest. This will hinder a little the 
hoeing process, but the trifling hindrance will bear 
no proportion to the gains. I advise you to adopt 
this practise, and when you plant your corn, drop 
at least eight seed kernels in each hill instead of 
four. ‘That you will be pleased with the result I 

have no doubt. 

In what manner corn stalks can be disposed of 
to the Lest advantage, is a question which has of 
late been much agitated, and much bas been writ- 
ten and published upon the subject. By numerous 
experiments, tried with accuracy at different times 
and in different places, it has been proved most 
satisfactorily, that topping corn stalks, at any time 
while they are green enough to be worth topping, 
always injures the corn, Its injurious effects are 
said to be found in the reduced weight of the grain, 
as well us in manifest damages to the quality of tlie 
greener part of it. This practice of topping stalks, 
therefore, is going out of use. [Many practical farm- 
ers have discontinued it altogether, and my opinion 
is, that the practice should be entirely abolished. 

Another method of saving corn stalks, far more 
economical than the other, and now coming into 
general use, is to cut the whole up near the ground 
soon after the corn has become well glazed. Itis 
then to be well secured in small stooks, until husk- 
ing time, when the corn is to be taken care of, aud 
the stalks put away for safe keeping. The results 
are well matured corn, and large supplies of fod- 


der. Sometimes, when corn is cultivated only on 
a very srral] scale, it may be better to harvest the 
pe me , and then cut up the stalks. 

id be planted earlier in the spring, than 
has generally been supposed to be advisable. Far- 
mers in this section of the have becoma 
well satisfied, that much is gained by early planting 
and in g>neral they plant several days than they 
did formerly. The tenth of May is not too early 





to plant corn, if the weather be suitable, and the 
und in proper order, Any time after the twen- 
tieth of that month is too late, yet it may be better 


Lectures on Geology. 


to those now Searing cone the tropics; but 


pposes very 
different condition of the globe prevailed in its ear- 


ly history from its state, and that causes 
shen goev Phave 


en prevailed whic ve now ceased to act, anid 





to plant late than never. 


io general ripen earlier than the larger, and there | 


other respects suitable for field husbandry, is not 
now in your possession, you should seek for such a 
variety, and continue to seek until you obtain it. 


ny a time the contingency of having cornu that ri- 
ns early will be the means of preventing great 
osses aud sad disasters. It is understood, and 
doubtless is the fact, that any corn may be imiprov- 
ed, as to its tendency to ripen early, by taking care 
every year to select for seeds such @ars as first come 
to maturity. This ought alw to be done. 
Should this practice be commenced and _persever- 
ed in, a variety of corn might soon be produced 
that would be in Jittle danger from autumnal frosts, 
New York State, January, 1836. A. Farner. 





Rice Flour. 

Through the polite and friendly attention of Col. 
Vanderhost, we have been favored not ouly with a 
specimen of a very superior article prepared un- 
der his own direction, but with the proper manner 
of making use of it. We do not know that we 
can do a better service to our southern friends than 
by giving the various modes of its preparation, in 
order to overcome a difficulty in the use of it, ari- 
sing entirely from a general ignorance of the arti- 


have caused a comeenennane difference in the vege- 


The numerous varieties of corn cultivated in tation. Those whe have travelled in the islands of 
this country, differ materially as to the length of ihe tropical regions, amid the warm and luxuriant 
time required to bring them to maturity. Some ri- | islands of the two Indies, can form some idea of 

n earlier, and some not so early, The small sort ihe flora of the primitive world. The genera of 
: : most of the fossil plants may there be observed, 
is a difference among the larger varieties, some of wing and shading the burning soil with their 
them ripening earlier by several days than others. ‘broad leavesand spreading branches. It was from 

If a variety of corn that ripens early, and is in ‘such vegetables he said that coal was formed. In 


accounting for the situation of these plants in the 
northern temperate and frozen regions of the globe, 


‘he remarked, that a sudden change of the earth’s 


To cultivate such varieties of corn us come ear-| axis might have caused a difference in the mean 
ly to maturity, is a matter of far greater im-— 


portance than most farmers seem to suppose. Ma-| have formly existed under a tropical climate, or 


annual temperature of those regions which must 


that those regions of the earth were formerly heat- 
ed toa high degree by the internal fires, and have 
gradually cooled down to its present ftemperature, 
_so thatat some remote period they were susceptible 
of producing tropical vegetation. 

s coal is always found associated with consid- 
erable quantities of fossil plants, it is a presump- 
| tive proof that it is of vegetable origin ; and when 
we examine the coal itself with a microscope we 
can destinctly see the vegetable fibres of which it 

is composed ; and it is remarkable, that in compar- 

ing different coals with peat, that there appears to 
| bea regular gradation between that substance and 
‘anthracite. A bed of peat las been discovered on 
| Cape Cod near Chatham, covered with sand to the 

depth of sixty feet, which bears a close resemblance 
to Rieusninedts coal. Some other facts, drawn 
from this interesting lecture, we are compelled to 
defer till our next for want of space.—M. E. Far. 











Dangers to which Young Men fromdhe country are 
exposed.—T here are some excellent remarks in the 





ogy on Thursday evening, at the before — 
a numerous and a on the origin 
and distribution of He stated that all fossil 


cle in its present form. Our readers will observe |New York Star on this subject, suited to this ne- 
that we do not arrogate to ourselves the framing of | ridian. Among the practices disapproved of, is 
| these valuable preparations. We never boiled rice | that of advertising for clerks from the country, un- 
| in our lives ; though we have some little credit for | der the apprehension that, having been brought up 
ability in encountering it in a different way. But| far away from the attractions, the blandishments, 
\the ladies to whom we are specially indebted on | the seductions of a city life, and free alike from its 

more occasions than one, have graciously imformed | dissipations and its temptations, they will make at 





/us where we are in fault. 


once more honest, more faithful, more industrious, 


For the naking of rice bread, then, your are re- | and, of course, more capable assistants in business. 
quired to boil a pint of rice soft, add a pint of lea- | We do not believe this 1s always the case; or even 
ven, then three quarts of the flour—put it to rise in | so in a majority of instances, Take a young man 
a tin or earthern vessel, until it has risen sufficient- | from the country—away from the watchful care of 
ly—divide it into three parts—then bake it as other his parents—surround bin with the novelties, the 


bread, and you will have three large loaves. 

T’o make Journey or Johnny Cake.-—Take three 
| Spoonsful of soft boiled rice, and a smal} tea cup 
of water and milk—then add six spoonsful of the 
flour, which will make a large journey cake six 
| Wafles. 
| To make Rice Cakes.—Take a pint of soft boiled 
rice, a half pint of milk or water, to which add 
_ twelve spoonsful of the flour, divide it into small 
cakes, and bake them ina brisk oven, 

T'o Make Wafers.—Take a pint of warm water, 
a tea spoonful of salt—add a pint of the flour, and 
| it will give you two dozen wafers. 








T'o Make Rice Puffs—To a pintof the flour, | 


add a tea spoonful of salt, a pint of boiling water, 
| beat up four eggs—stir them well together—put 
from two to three spoonsful of fat ina pan; make 
| it boiling hot, and dropa spoonful of the mixture 
into the fat a a do in making common flitters. 
| T'o Make ap-Pudding.—To a quart of milk 
adda pint of the flour—boil them toa pap—beat 
_UP SIX eggs, to whieh add six spoonsful of Havan- 
asugar and a spoonful of butter, which, when 
well beaten together, add them to the milk and 
flour —grease the pan in which it is to be made 
grate nutmeg over the mixture and bake it. ’ 
__ After all this is done, the sooner they are eaten 
the better. W. THorngury, 

: 347 North Market st., New York. 

N. B.—The above will be found on trial to be a 


seasonable article for family usc, dnring the warm 
| season. 


| Seductions, and all the ensnaring paraphernalia of 
a city life, and, unless his philosophy and self-con- 
trol be of the most practical and unbending nature, 
how long will it take to upset ali the good and vir- 
| tuous priciples be has imbibed under the parental 
|roof, where there wereno inducements to vice ? 
He will be bewildered by all he sees—he will re- 
quire to see all that he has ever heard of. Places 
| notorious in history and interdicted by a sense of 
| morality, must be seen if only for once, for the 
gratification of mere curisoity, and when seen once, 
| will be seen once too often, This is not always 
| the ease with the young men of the city, accustoimn- 
ed from infancy to see every thing proper to be seen 
and to have the vigilance of parents in checking an 
improper curiosity ; where they repose under the 
roof of their parents, seen daily and admonished 
daily by them. The very first step towards vice 
can be checked, but who is to guard the erring step 
of an innocent youth from the country ? be may 
plunge deep in vice, and no eye sees it, no voice 
checks it ; he is surrounded on all sides by tempta- 
tion, and there is no friendly hand stretched forth 
to save him. We should say to citizens living in 
the country, keep your sons ia the country ; if you 
are a farmer, make them farmers also ; divide your 
land with them, hire land for them to cultivate, 
‘teach them to labor, economise, and grow rich ; 
make them thus happy and independent, but do 
uot trust them in the city unless they can come un- 
der great advantages, and with certain advantage~ 
ous prospects, 
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Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Wheat Question.---No. 3. 

Ma. Houmes :—I have but little more at present | 
lo say on this subject. I have examined all the) 
evidence within my reach, which has any bearing | 
on this question, with the most scrupulous fidelity 
and feel myself constrained to say there is but lit- | 





MAINE FARMER 


those. principles, and I would give more for the re- 
sult than I would for the whole mass of evidence 
before me, with the few exceptions 1 have noticed- 

And here | freely confess, I do not expect the 
great mass of our farmers will take a great interest 
in these communications ; all I dare hope for is, 
that they may excite the curiosity of some enquir- 
ing minds ardently engaged in the pursuit of truth ; 
and lead them to scrutinize the subject with a res- 
olution which shall never tire, until the leading 





| sprouts were starting—dried with plaster. On on: 
ly one head was a particle of smut discovered, 

Three bushels more were washed in water and 
dried with plaster and sowed in another field which 
was very smutty when harvested. For sixteen 
years previous I had used, as 1 informed you |ast 
year, 2 ounces of blue vitriol to the bushel, and 
never had any smutty wheat. Hence I infer that 
so far as smut is liable to be continued by the seed, 
any caustic sufficiently strong to destroy weak 





tle, very little, that throws any light upon the sub- principles of agricultural knowledge shall be as seeds-will prove a remedy. 
ject. The evidence which relates to the success of clearly settled and defined, as the principles by | This field averaged more than nineteen bushels 
raising wheat on a clover sod is however an excep- | which a mechanic frames a building, or constructs to the acre — 200 bushels of which made 41 


tion to these remarks. I am satisfied entirely of | 
the efficacy of this process in raising wheat. But, 
however valuable this method of cultivating wheat 
may be, it cannot supersede the necessity of a rigid | 
enquiry into the causes of the diseases which de- | 
stroy our wheat crops. My sentiments on these | 
causes are already before the public; and I have | 
already adverted to the powerful agency of lime in 
counteracting and controlling the effects of acids, 
My belief in the efficacy of lime increases every 
day. Every fact within my recollection supports 
the views I have taken of this subject. And tho’ I 
have had but little experience myself in the use of 
Jime, I have not been an inattentive observer of its 
effects wherever I have seen it. As I have here- 
tofore mentioned in the Farmer, I have seen its ef- 
fects in Massachusetts in the form of partially de- 
composod shells, which are found in great plenty 
in some places. These have uniformly produced 
remarkable fertility, and been particularly favora- 
ble to the production of such kinds of grain, as were 
there eultivated. Wheat was seldum cultivated 
there, I knew one man only, who was in the habit 
of sowing wheat and rye together, in the propor- 
tion of two thirds wheat and one third rye, as he 








said the rye prevented the wheat from rusting.— 
I’rom his example I was encouraged to try the | 


any piece of machinery. ‘J. J. 

Peru, April, 1836. 

P. S. I noticed in some of the papers the death 
of Major Jack Downing. I hops Farmer Down- 
ing is not dead, as well as numerous others of your 
correspondents in “olden times.” Itisa long time 
since I have heard from many of them. Why 
wont you, Mr. Editor, issue a bulletin, just to let us 
know whether Mr. Carolus, Mr. Ploughboy, Mr, 
B. R., Mr. Economy, &c. &c. &c. and a score or 
two more are alive. It is quite a sickly time about 
here, and a remarkable time for accidents. I hope 
our friends are well. J.H. J. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Culture of Wheat. 

Frienp Hoimes: — Believing as I do that the 
cultivation of wheatis of more importance to the 
interests of Maine than almost any subject which 
has claimed the attention of the agricultural com- 
munity, I have determined to give you the result of 
my recent observations on this subject. 

Seven years since 1 commenced making a farm 
on that third class of land which had been wholly 
passed by as worthless by the first settlers, It is a 
level, sandy loam, on a substratum of sand about 
six feet thick—next comes clay.—Above this last is 


same experiment and had a fair crop. Now I am | always abundance of water, varying in depth at 


inclined to believe this success was not owing to 
the mixing of rye and wheat, but to the presence 
of the carbonate of lime in the soil; for much of | 
the soil in the vicinity is mixed with shells. 

In my last number I intimated it as probable that 
the soil in Western New York contained a portion 
of the carbonate of lime. Since wi iting that num- 
ber [ have read in the first volume of the Maine 
Farmer a Geological description of that country 
which fully supports my conjecture. The reputa- 
tion of that country for producing wheat is wel] 
known. Mr. Stimpson’s farm in Saratoga county 
in N. Y. so much noted for raising wheat as well 
as other products, contains an excess of the carbon- 
ate of lime. ‘To these, I might add the numerous 
experiments of Mr. Ruffin with the carbonate of 
lime in the form of shells, marl, and producing the 
most decisive and valuable effeets on wheat, as well 
as other crops, sorrel and pines excepted. 

I recolléct seeing in the Maine Farmer sometime 
since, a public notice from the Rev. Mr. Colman, 
requesting, for public reasons, statements of facts 
respecting the cultivation of wheat. His object no 
doubt was good. But while I admire his talents 
and his patriotism, I eonfess I should as soon think 
of making a ladder to reach the moon, as to think 
of settling the wheat question by such superficial 
evidence.as is usually elicited on this subject. 1 
hope the Rey. gentleman here alluded to will! par- 
don me for making one suggestion, and that is the 
following :—Get Mr. Rufflin’s Essay on Calcareous 
Manure, and keep the principles advocated by him 
constantly in view—watch your wheat field every 


the different seasons inthe year. Drowth has nev- 
er yet injured my crops. Early frosts preclude the 
folly of attempting to grow Iudian corn. Early 
planted potatoes, and Ruta Baga grow remarkably 
well. 

1 have now one field of sixty-four acres, and my 
mode of culture is the following —two years to 
small grain, and two years to clover. When I 
commenced, it was covered with old hemlock» 
bushes and brakes. It was cleared and ploughed 
in summer and sowed to grain the two following 
seasons and seeded thoroughly to clover. I now 
plough sixteen acres in September, and when I can 
get them, put one bushel of leached ashes on every 
square rod. 

In 1834 I purchased a part of this field, which 
was in various states of culture or wildness. A 
part had been mowed several years, a few acres, 
only one and two years and was well into clover— 
some was uncleared of logs and briars &c.—Thir- 
teen acres, in the various states, was ploughed in 
June and July—mostly cross ploughed lightly in 
the fall, and when harrowed smooth, 180 bushels 
of leached ashes to the acre, applied to three 
fourths of it—Between 30 and 40 loads of barn- 
yard manure was spread on the rest, which was 
the part which had been mowed to death. 

On the first days of May, I sowed on this piece 
21 bushels and 25 quarts of wheat, prepared in the 
followirig manner—6 1-2 bushels soaked in blue 
vitriol water, 2 oz. to the bushel, and dried with 
plaster—8 bushels washed clean and dried in quick 
lime—the remainder about 7 bushels soaked in 





day through the season, with the view of testing 


quick-lime water three days, at which time the 


1-2 barrels of flour. None of which has sold for 
less than eight, and some as high as nine dollars 
| Per barrel. ‘That part of the field where I plough- 
ed in the clover produced at least twenty five bush- 
els to the acre. Thaton which the manure was 
spread was very light and full of weeds, 

The three busheis in the other field was on what 
is ealled strong land on which I had corn and po- 
tatoes the year previous, and on which in 1834 [ 
put 60 loads of manure. This produced only 15 
bushels to the acre of inferior wheat. 

From all I have been able to learn by reading, 
hearing and seeing, the growing of wheat will at 
least be found a much more simple process than 
has been generally believed. I believe any 
grotnd on which there is a beavy burden of clover, 
wheat may be grown, with no other dressing than 
ashes, lime or plaster, to advantage. 

It is a natural inquiry if my land will bear the 
rotation I have mentioned with no more manure 
| than I shall be able to return to it, with the occa- 
sional addition of ashes, lime and plaster. This I 
cannot yet answer ; but this much is pretty certain, 
that when such falling off happens, I shall be in- 
formed of it ina manner not to be mistaken, The 
moment I ascertain this, I will turn in the crop of 
clover every fourth year in June or July and rest 
one season. This is the Dutch mode in New York 
and Pennsylvania. This mode gives me but little 
fine hay—none indeed from this field, but so long 
as I can have clover, straw, wheat bran, roots and 
Greene’s straw cutter, I will risk starvation com- 
ing to my barn. 

I have heard a great deal said about the impossi- 
bility of carrying on farming by hired labor. Al- 
though this may be true under certain circumstan- 
ces, it is, or should be far from a general rule ; and 
the belief in it, has been an immense injury to the 
farming interest. If a man finds that nature, ed- 
ucation or situation have not qualified him to man- 
age a business requiring one or more hired hands, 
he does well not to employ them. But if it be 
otherwise with him, it is scandalous perversion of 
his powers to fold his arms and grumble at high 
wages. ‘True, others have other business whieh 
enables them to give or promise greater wages than 
the farmer can well afford ; but if the prices of pro- 
duce on the whole, are equal to other things, it mat- 
ters little to the man who hasasurplus. The high- 
er every thing is the more is that surplus worth so 
far as dollars and cents are concerned. 

Yours truly, 
James BATES. 


Norridgewock, April, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Letter from the South. 

Respectep Frirenp :—When commencing my 
sketches of this country, some of which have ap- 
peared in your columns, I designed to continue 
them during my residence here ; but a severe iil- 
ness at the most interesting season prevented wri- 
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‘ting; since which, busines has allowed but few lei- 
sure hours. 

I now send you asketch of Narcnez, the seat 
of justice for Adams County, and the principal 
place of business between New Orleans and Lou- 
isville Ky. It occupies a bluff of between two 
and three hundred feet eleyetion, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi; but is deprived of a fine water 
view by the bold approach of the bluff to the river- 
The landing is in front of the city, and roads are 
cut along the side of the bluff ascending to it. On 
one side of the road is a perpendicular wall, in 
some places 50 feet high. It presents a smooth 
surface, isof adark yellowish colorand highly re- 
sembles free stone. After rains it sometimes falls 
off in perpendicular sheets of two to eight inches 
thick. On the opposite side is a descent of 200 | 
feet sufficiently inclined to preserve the lives of 
dray-horses avd drunken men who sometimes de- 
scend it with high-pressure velocity. ‘These benks 
exhibit the peculiar earth of the country. It ap- 
pears to bea mixture of dark loam and exceeding- 
ly fine sand, eontaining iron, sulphur and lime. 
Small white shells are found at all depths in abun- 


dance. 
Arriving upon the bluff, you find before you a 


neat little city with handsome buildings and regu- 
lar streets adorned with that elegant tree the “ Pride 
of China,” which in the hot season give an appear- 
ance of peculiar beauty and comfort. 

The buildings are principally ef brick; many 
are covered with cement, and painted to resemble 
free-stone. The low country does not afford stone 
in quantities for building. ‘The city contains an 
Episcopal and a Presbyterian Church, Methodist 
Chapel, Court House with grounds elegantly ador- 
ned with Chinas, Jail, Theatre, Market House, two 
Banks and a Masonic Hall: some of which are 
costly and beautiful buildings. Some of the pri- 
vate mansions, with flower gardens well stocked 
with the rich variety of flowers aud shrubs of the 
climate, impart a taste and elegance to Natchez un- 
surpassed by any. 

Although this city has the reputation of ‘ unheal- 

’ I think it will compare with any of equal pop- 
ation on the Atlantic ceast. When the site was 
levelling and large quantities of earth were expo- 
sed to the action of the atmosphere, the city suff- 


crowds of blacks with heavy tanks on their heads ; 
the furious rattle of drays; the loud cracking of 
the mule-whiips: the trafficking upon five hundred 
flat boats whiich untie the “apron strings” of the 
upper country pouring the produce of the north 
into the lap of the south ; and the arrival and de- 
parture of the swift winged steamers that come 
like an arrow, down the stream, and gracefully 
rounding too, glide like a swan to the shore and 
bellow forth their deep throated thunder, while 
crowds of passengers rush to her sides, eager to 
tread, apparently for the first time, a southern soil : 
or another swings from the shore and skims up the 
eurrent, while the wild song of the boatmen floats 
across the water, and white kerchief’ wave from 
the cabin, a long farewell to friends on shore, It is 
a preity scene for one from the snows of Maine, and 
under a summer sun in January, Will well employ a 
leisure hour. On the highest part of the bluff, a 
few rods below the city stood old fort Rosaile, long 
garrisoned by Spaniards. From its site is a fine 
view of surrounding scenery. In the rear is the 
suburbs of Natchez with fine oak groves ; an occa- 
sional white mansion peeping through. The city 
appears large butcompaet. In front, far beneath 
rolls the Missisippi which comes from behind a 
point in the north and bending toward the city 
hides itself again a few miles in the south west, 
Opposite stand the new court house and Jail of 
Concordia Parish, La. A few rodsabove the court 
house isa fine willow, grove sometimes used as a 
* field of honor” by gentlemen from Natchez. A 


gallows lately erected to hang @ negro still graces | 


it; quite an appropriate appendage to an ‘ honora- 
ble’ field but probably by 1io means consolatory to 
those who think of a’ “ fall.” 

Several fine plantations skirt the Louisana shore, 
presenting in their verdant cotton fields* and white 
buildings an agreeable contrast to the dense forest 
tn the rear, which spreads out its emerald surface 
to the far horizon, unbroken save by the top of 
some tall tree which has raised its head to peep 
from the dread solitude beneath. 

There is something pretty in the western view, 
but there is not the enduring beauty which hovers 
upon the azure peaks of New England. Here the 
sun sinks into the forest and is gone ; and tho’ the 








ered by fevers, supposed to arise from miasma from | 
the fresh earth. For several years past its bills of | 
mortality have been extremely light. 

The population is, I believe, between three and | 
four thousand: one third may be slaves. Among | 
its citizens are some of the most wealthy and en- | 
terprising men in the Union. It is the trading town 
and shipping port for an extensive back country, | 
and is rapidly increasing in wealth and population. | 
A Railroad from Natchez to Jackson, on Pear! riv- 
er, will probably be commenced in a few months, 
Thisjroadwill add much to the business of Natchez, | 
bringing there for shipment heavy quantities of’ 
cotton ; affording a cheap and expeditious trans- 
portation for goods to the interior; and in effect 
bringing a fertile country and its principal market | 
into immediate proximity. 

Natchez is a port of entry ; and Yankees unfurl 
the starry flag on her waters, bringing goods, “ Old 
Colony hardware,” and “notions” to the levee. 
and even Thomaston has represented herself, in a 
cargo of lime. A regular line of Packets to Liver- 
pool and New York is designed ; and Natchez bids 
fair soon to cease her annual millions of tribute to 
New Orleans commission houses. None but the 
actual speculator can have a just idea of the bustle 
of business during the business months. The 








| Society, became at length unendurable, and the 


dense shade may’ be an appropriate retreat from the 
intense heat of a summer’s day; yet the heart of 
the Northener will turn to a sunset on his Western 
hills, where the sinking beams dance from peak to 
peak and ling:eringly cling to the last azure point 
which, for thie moment, is dressed in golden beams. 

The reputation of Natchez has suffered from a 
degraded population at the Landing, composed of 
renegades from all States. These persons, setting 
at defiance all laws, both human and divine, and 
trampliug upon the social and moral regulations of 


people banished them, to return not, under pain of 
the whup, tar and feathers! Northern editors loud- 
ly denounced this procedure. Perhaps it was 
wrong, but these denunciations come with an ill 
grace from those who suffer this moral Upas to 
prey upon the vitals of the young (and the purses 
of some of the elder!!) in their own cities. Let 
them clear their skirts legally, and then preach to 
the South. While en this subject I will observe 
that Northerr papers Lynch ten where Southern 
people think of Lynching one. It must be that 
where a rogue is whipped, the account of it by each 
traveller is published as “ another, and yet ANOTHER 
Outrage.” 1 can account for the statements of 





some circumstances where I have known the facts 
on no more liberal ground; and I would ask if 
“ outrages” upon Southern character are more 


' justifiable than upon the skin of a villian. 


Yours, &c. WanveErer. 


Da ae) 
Mechanics’ Department. 











Preventive against Dry Rot. 

We have been favored by an intelligent ship 
master with the following communication relating 
to recent successful experiments in England in the 
means of preserving ship timber against prema- 
ture decay, which cannot fail to be of practical in- 


terest and value to many of our readers.—,Vew 
Bedford Mercury. 


Mr. Linpsey :—If you think the following des- 
cription of the method of preserving timber from 
rot, insects and worms, now universally adopted in 
England, is of importance to the public, you will 
confer a favor by giving it an insertion. 

The writer o this is personally acquainted, with 
the,ingenious inventor—has attended the lectures in 
London on this subject, and is satisfied of the effi- 
cacy of his plan. 

The material employed by the inventor is Cor-~ 
rosive Sublimate, long known as a great preserva- 
tive of animal substances from decay. The timber 
to be prepared must be placed in a tank or vessel, 
from 40 to 80 feet long, 4 or 5 feet deep, and about 
the same in width. A solution of the corrosive 
sublimate is then thrown upon it until covered ; 
the proportion according to the inveutor, is 1 Ib. of 
corrosive siblimate to 5 gallons of water—but in- 
dividuals who have tried it say 1 lb. to 10 gallons 
of water. Pine plank are saturated in 48 hours. 
An oak stick, 40 feet long and one foot square, re- 
quires three weeks—during which time it becomes 
effectually seasoned, and will not contract or shrink 
even on exposure to the highest temperature of a 
tropical climate. The corrosive sublimate has a 
strong affinity for the albumen or vegetable juices 
generally called sap, eombines instantaneously with 
it, and forms a new chemical compeund which is 
solid, insoluble, and will not attract moisture. The 
| efficacy of this invention has been tested in the 
most extraordinary manner. Pieces of the timber 
| prepared with a solution of the sublimate, and un- 
prepared pieces, the latter well seasoned, were pla- 
ced in the “ Rotten Pit,’ at the King’s Dock Yard, 
Woolwich, in 1828, In 1831, the writer of this 
was present when they were withdrawn, ‘The 
prepared timber was perfectly sound—the unpre- 
pared, although of the best English oak, was a 
mass of rot and deéayed vegetable, matter. 

The prepared sticks were \eft on the ground in 
the open air six months, and then again placed in 
the Retten Pit with other pieces of well-seasoned 
timber, Atthe end of two years, the prepared 
timber was fount quite sound—the seasoned very 
rotten. 

The Rotten Pit at Woolwich Yard is a cave un- 
der ground, 80 feet long by 20ffeet, and built by or- 
der of government, for the{purpose of testing the ef- 
ficacy of the various proposed nostrums for preser- 
ving timber. The pit is lined, top, bottom, and 
sides, with vegetable matter in the worst possible 
stage of corruption—very damp and full of carbo- 
nic acid gas—it isa perfect hot-bed—a candle will 
not burn in ita minute, so foul is the air of this 
subterranean chamber. In fact, no timber, although 
thoroughly salted, docked, or seasoned, will resist 
three months the powerful decomposing qualities 
of the Rotten Pit. The specimens were placed on 
the bottom of the pit, and half buried in the putrid 
vegetable matter with which the cave is kept sup- 
plied. This experiment seemed se conclusive, 
that Government immediately gave the inventor 
£10,000,and advised him totake out a patent. He 
was ordered to construct tanks at all the Dock 
Yards. and the government timber was immediate- 
ly prepared in the above manner. Previous to this 
individuals had fitted tanks, and two whalemen 
were built entirely of timber and plank prepared 
with the solution. House builders are also using it 
very generally in London. The sleepers, or foun- 
dations for railways—staves for oil casks, canvass, 
rope, and all vegetable matter may be preserved by 








* From Notes taken in June. 


its use. It is found that a cubic foot of oak,will ab- 
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sorb three pints of the liquid, which wiilfcost at the 
present price of quicksilver, 7 1-2 cents per cubic 
foot. A mere trifle compared with the immense 
advantage of having a material not liable to be d 
stroyed by rot, worms, or insects of any kind. 
objection inst this material is, its poison- 
ous Dature. But it has been proved by eareful ex- 
periment, that corrosive sublimate, when it combi- 
nes with the sap of wood, forms acom per- 
fectly insoluble, and quite innecent—in fact a com- 
plete chemical change takes place in the poisonous 
nature of the mixture by this combination. 

The writer has seen experiments tried upon can- 
vass and rope, which was immersed in the solu- 
tion, and placed four months in a dunghill—the 
unprepared pieces were destroyed—while the tex- 
ture of the prepared specimens was not weakened 
in the slightest degree—any one can try this by us- 
ing the above proportions, 

Satisfactory accounts have been received by 
Messrs B, Rotch and M. Efiderby, of London, 
from the captains of the whale ships constructed 
At their instance, of timber prepared as above—tes- 
tifying that the crew were remarkably healthy, al- 

ine ed slept actually in contact with the ceil- 
ing k thus prepared, through all climates and 
changes of temperature. 

It is well known to practical men that salt is not 
an effectual preservative—as many ships salted on 
the stocks have been found rotten the first voyage 
—one instance, the Enterprize of Nantucket. The 
Golconda, of New Bedford, has had anew wind- 
lass three voyages in succession, and the lower 
masts of ships very quickly decay. ‘These parts of 
a ship it is impossible to salt. In the British navy 
the use of salt has been discontinued, as it is found 
to corrode the iron rapidly, and it also keeps a ship 
in a very damp state. 





Summary. 





Preservation of Rail Road Sills. 

One strong objection which has been made a- 
gainst wooden Rail Roads, is the liability of the 
sills to decay, and require repairing. The mode 
of preparing timber by a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, is said to preserve it effectually against de- 
cay. We have published facts respecting the pow- 
ers of the sublimate to prevent dry rot, &c. and 
again give more information upon the subject in 
this number, which may be useful to some of our 
readers. 











Mr. Clay’s Land Bill. 

The Land Bill, so called, recently passed the 
Senate of the United States, gives the following | 
amount to which each State will be entitled. The 
Bill proposes the division of twenty million five hun- 
dred seventy-one thousand one hundred and twenty- 


from the seat of war. We presume. 
can gather from the 
quarter, that the Indians have disappeared in small 
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Florida.—We are without any thing doGniee 
we 
and letters from that 


bodies, and scattered over the country, and 

most of them have gone to the extreme Peninsu 
from which it will be almost impossible to route 
them during the present summer.—The Georgia 
troops will be dismissed, and are expected to return 
to their homes soon. The regulars and the friend- 
ly Indians wiil ara to protect ~ ma nny 
the depredations of the Seminoles.—dugusta Ga. 
Chromele, April 23. 


Texas.—The Mobile Advertiser of 19th April, 
contains a letter, brought via New Orleans, from 
General Gaines, dated Head Quarters, Wetern 
Department, Natchidoches, La. April 8, addressed 
to Gov. White, of that state,in which he informs 
him that he bad been despatched thither, with a 
miliitary force, to observe the strictest neutrality, 
and to cause the same to be respected, ‘ peaceably 
if practicable—forcibly if necessary.—The treaty 
with Mexico, says the,General, requires both par- 
ties to prevent hostilities and incursions of the In- 
dians on the borders. He has accordingly notified 
said tribes on the Red and Arkansas Rivers, not to 
attempt apy incursions into Texas—being without 
‘mounted men, he, on bis own responsibility. prop- 
erly calls on the Governor, without waiting for the 
delay of sending for orders to the department at 
Washington, for the immediate co-operation of the 
brigade to consist of two or three battallions of vol- 
unteers, as many to be mounted as practicable, and 
to repair to Natchidoches as soon as convenient - 
first receiving their arms and equipage at New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge. Each battallion to consist 
of 8or LOcompanies, The Mobile Advertiser adds 
to this important step so promptly taken by Gener- 
al Gaines, the following confirmation :— 

We understand that Gen. Gaines has dispatched 
Capt. Hitchcock to Santa Anna, to ascertain whe- 
ther he has invited thd Indians this side the boun- 
dry line between the U. States and Texas, to assist 
him in the war he is waging with the Texians. He 
goes of course with the flag of the United States 
to protect him. Should that not be respected, San- 
ta Anna’s days will be numbered, and their sands 
but few. ——_-— 


Melancholy Suicide—Mr L. G. Stevens, of tho 
firm of Howe & Stevens, grocers and shoe dealers 
Broadway, South Boston, committed suicide early 
Friday morning by hanging himself from a beam 
in his shop. He was a young man of the first re- 





inarried ; no cause can be assigned for his com- 
mitting the fatal deed. When cut down his body 
was yet warm, but life was eatirely extinct.—Bos- 
ton Allas. —--—-—- 


Post Office.—It is said that one of the contem- 
plated alterations in the management of business 








five dollars and seventy-five cents, on hand at the 
time from which the Bill is to take effect. It will | 
give to Maine, immediately, nearly seven hundred | 
thousand dollars, and an annual average of about | 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Share for each State. | 


Maine, 689,028 
New Hampshire, 464,587 
Massachusetts, 1,052,953 
Rhoge Island, 167,659 
Connecticut, 513,472 
Vermont, - 484,133 
New York, 3,309,503 
New Jersey, 551,865 
Pennsylvania, 2,325,424 
Delaware, 130,120 
Maryland, 700,079 
Virginia, 1,765,554 
North Carolina, 1,103,563 
South Crolina, 734,918 
Georgia, 741,423 
Kentucky, 1,072,660 
‘Tennessee, 1,78,578 
Ohio, 1,845,244 
Louisiana, 363,733 
Indiana, 917,213 
Illinois, 754,888 
Missouri, 399,326 
Mississippi, 978,770 
Alabama, 994,766 


in the Post Office,is to appoint three commission- 
ers to perform the duties, now executed by the Post- 
master General. 





spectability, of easy circumstances and recently | 











then become a Law. We further 
mount of business which would 
Road, would probably far exceed 
of those who are most sanguine in their 
tions.— Belfast Journal. 


F 





Col. 
three weeks previously, lying ill, at the 
his brother in law, in Texas, that the Colonel was 
not dead, but that he was slowly recovering from 
his wounds. The Whig says: 

The gentleman who brings this news is known 
toa number of our citizens, who believe him to be 
aman of veracity. He states that Crockett was 
left upon the battle ground at St. Antonio, covered 
with wounds, and as the Mexicans eappesed, dead. 
That after the Mexicans had abandoned the place, 
Crockett was discovered by some of his acquaint- 
ances 4 be lying among the slam, still exhibitin 
signééf life. He was immediately taken care of, 
and conveyed to comfortable lodgings, (as before 
stated,)' where his wounds were dressed, and eve- 
1 attention necessary to his recovery paid him. 
fle had received a severe gash with a tomahawk 
on the Dy of the forehead, a ball in his left 
arm and another through one of his thighs, besides 
several minor wounds. When the qaltae 
brings this intelligence, left his brother in law’s 


who 
house, Crockett was doing well. 


€ 

Foreign Products—TVhe New York papers ad- 
vertise and Barley, imported from England, 
and Potatoes from France. It is somewhat remar- 
kable, in a great agricultural country like this, that 
these articles ean be imported cheaper than they 
can be raised here; but so it seems to be. The 
best way to put an end to such importations, is to 
construct rail-ways from the interior to the great 
seaports, and then we can have a plentiful supply 
of these essential products, without being depend- 
ant on a European market. 








REMARKABLE Propvuctions or Duxss Covn- 
ty.—A letter from Mr. A. C. to Hon. Leavitt Thax- 
ter, a member of the Senate in the Massachasetis 
Legislature, from which we have been permitted 
to make extracts, states, that in 1834 the writer 
sowed two feet less than ore rod of ground with 
onion seed, and in the fall he gathered six bushels, 
besides using from the same bed as many as he 
wanted during the season. “In 1835,” says the 
same writer, “my Grape Vine (Isabella) when five 
years old, from a cutting, yielded about one and a 
half bushels of grapes.”.—V. E. Farmer. % 


To extract Oil from Linen or Cotton, — As soon 
as possible after the oil has been spilt, take the ar- 
ticle on which it fell and immerse it in clean cold 
water. After soaking a while, the oil will begin 
to Moat upon the surface; when this takes place, 
change the water. By thus renewing the water 
frequently during a few hours, the oil will be grad- 
nally and completely removed without robbing or 








A law Term of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
this State commenced at Alfred, on Monday of 


Wilson indicted for the murder of his wife, will 


take place at this term. 





A Destructive Fire occurred in Atexandria on 
the night of the 25th ult. It originated in an ex- 
tensive Cabinet Manufactory, one of the most val- 
uable in yhe United States. Loss estimated at $20,- 


ling house and shop adjoining were also consumed, 
and three other houses very considerably injured. 





(> Mr. Alden, who has just returned from 
Quebec, informs us, that the people there entertain 


earnestness favorable to the construction of a rail- 
road from St. Lawrence to. Belfast, which should 
extinguish every doubt of the ultimate success of 
the work. No difference of opinion exists among 
them on this subject. They have united in an ap- 
ptication to the King to give his assent to the char- 
ter granted by the Legislature of the Province, and 
they feel assured that it will be done. But should 
it be otherwise, the next assembly will no doubt a- 
mend the objectionable clause, which does not ap- 








pear to be very essential to the charter, and it will 





000—only $3000 of which was insured. A dwel- | 





a perfect unanimity of sentiment, and manifest an | 


washing, and when dry, iron it, and no vestige of 
| the oil will remain, nor any change of color be vis- 
ible. 


last week.—The Saco Democrat says, the trial Of | se 





Marriages, 








In Bath, Mr. Benjamin Donnell to Miss Mary 
_E. Edes. Mr. Joho Shaw to Miss Ruth S§. Stet- 
son. 

In Bangor, Rev. Ariel Chute, of Oxford, to Miss 
Sarah Mariah Chandler. Mr. Ivory Jones to Miss 
Charlotte N. Littlefield. 

In China, Mr. Charles Pullen to Miss Sibyl! Dud- 
ey. 


ee 
Deaths. 











In this town, on the Ist inst. Mr. Elijah Fair- 
banks, if the 80th year of his age—je was one of 
the first settlers of this town. 

In Readfield, Mr. Peter Hunton, aged ahout 60. 

In Topsham, Mr. Allanson Tetford, aged 21. 

In Skowhegan, Rey. E. Schermerborn, aged 32. 

In China, Dr. John Hall, formerly of Warner, N. 
H. a Revolutionary Pensioner, aged 82. 

In Thomaston, of consumption, after a long and 
severe illness, Miss Julia F. Demuth, aged 21. 








AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 





Irices of Country Prodace in Boston. 
From the New England Farmer. 















































FROM| TO 
Apples, Russetts and Baldwins jbarrel | 1 225 
pA white, bushel Be ais 
"Cargo, No. 1. « {10 25)11 75 
prime, “« | 850) 900 
Beeswar, (American) cm 29 
Butter, sture, No, 1. “ 22 
Cheese, new milk, « 10; 12 
Feathers, northern, geese, “ 46; 50 
southern, geese, « 42| 45 
Fish! fers intal) 325) 3 37 
C quinta 
Flour, ae cash barrel | 8 37) 8 56 
Baltimore, Howard-st. “ 7 75| 7 87 
Baltimore, wharf, 7 62) 775 
Alexandria, “ 7 75) 7 87 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, ,bushel| + | 1 00 
southern flat do. “ 94 «97 
white ws 88; 90 
Rye, northern, «“ } 25; 125 
Barley, . 90/ 1 00 
Oats, northern, (prime) “ - 70 
Hay, best Eng.pr. ton of 2000lbs 25 00/30 00 
eastern screwed, | « 125 00,27 00 
hard pressed, | . 24 00/27 00 
Honey, gallon 
Hops, lst quality pound; 13) 14 
2d quality s Il} 122 
Lard, Beston, 1st sort, “ 16; 16 
southern, Ist sort, “ 16, 16 
Leather, slaughter, sole « 19, 20 
do. upper, “ 12, 14 
dry hide, sole, ts 19} 2 
do. upper, “ 18} 20 
Philadelphia, sole, a 27; 29 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25, 27 
Lime, best sort, cask , 117) 120 
Piaster Paris, pr ton of 2200 lbs 2 50) 3 00 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear'barrel [27 00 27 50 
Navy, mess, os a 
bone, iniddling, scarce, P a 
Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel 3 87 
Red Top, “ 75, 80 
Red Clover, northern, {pound 12} 13 
Silk Cocoons, (American) bushel | 3 00 
Tallow, tried, ewt. | 8 50) 9 00 
iVool, prime, or Saxony fleeces,'pound 65, 75 
Am. full blood, washed, | “ 55) 65 
do, 3-4ths do. « 55| 58 
do. 1-2 do. t 50 
do, 1-4 and common s 40, 45 
Native washed 6“ 38} 60 
Pulled superfine, | “ 58). 60 
E. | ist Lambs, « 50! 53 
= 242d do. “ 40; 41 
SB }3d_ do. « 30} 35 
“ Ist Spinning, “ 48} 50 
Southern pulled wool is gener- 
ally 5 cts. less per lb. | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 14, 15 
southern and western, e 13; 13 
Pork, whole hogs, “ 10 
Poultry, e ll} 15 
Butter, (tab) “ 20; 25 
lump “ | 2 @& 
Eggs, dozen 16; 18 
Potatoes, bushel| 33; 37 
Cider, barrel | 2 50) 275 
BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay May 2, 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At market, 230 Beef Cattle, 10 pair Working ox- 
en, 15 Cows and Calves, 28 sheep, and 445 Swine, 

Prices—Beef Cattle.—Last week’s prices were 
well supported, except for extra quality, which did 
not sell so high on account of the warm weather. 
A few extra were taken at 46s a 47s. We quote 
first quality at 38s a 41s 6d; third quality 34s Gd a 
37s 6d. 

Working Oxen.—We notice a few sales at $52, 
65, 75, and 82. 

Cows and Calves,—Sales at $23, 25 and 27. 

Sheep.—A few were sold at $6 each, and a few 
at 9 each, and two at 20 each. 

Swine.—Severnl lots to peddle were taken at 8 1- 
2 for sows, and!) 1-2 for Barrows, At retail, 9 and 


10: small shoats, 1-2 cent less. 

In this market the Hide, Tallow, and Quarters 
weighed, aid the head, feet, tripe, and liver are 
thrown in. ; 

Horses.—Several sales were effected ; prices un- 
known ; quite a number fresh from the country 
and fine arrived in the afternoon, and will probably 
remain until next week. 

a SE LE 
Hop Poles Wanted. 


Wanted immediately 2000 Cedar Hop Poles, for 
which a fair price will be given. 
re at this office. 


FOR ONE DAY ONLY. 
Menagerie & Circus Combined. 


















More Attraction than ever. 
The managers of these extensive establishments, 
consisting of more than 100 men and Horses, have 
united their Companies, and now offer to the pub- 
lic a more substantial bill of fare than has ever been 
presented. The establishment is completely fitted 
up for the purpose with two extensive pavillions 
80 connected that the audience can witness both 
exhibitions at the same time. 

Convenient Seats are prepared for the Ladies 
and juvenile members of families. Their Equss- 
TRIAN Corps is large and comprises the best talent 
of the country, and their noble and spirited stud of 
horses is unrivalled for management and beauty. 
Among the animals are some of the finest speci- 
mens that have ever been imported. 
The whole is accompanied by a fine Banp o 
Music, and will be exhibited for one charge. 
Admission 25 cents—Children under 10 years of 
age, 12 1-2, 

For a particular description of animals and circus 
performance, see large Bills posted in the Hotels. 
The Menagerie and Circus will be exhibited at 
Winthrop on Saturday the 21st day of May. 

((=” Circus performance will positively take 
place in the afternoon. May 10, 1836. 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last 
Monday of April, A. D. 1836, within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 
A certain instrument purporting to be the last 
will and testament of Witi1am B. Spear, late of 
Wayne, in said County, deceased, having been pre- 
sented by Moses Wine, Jr. Esq., the Executor 
therein named for Probate : 
Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published in the Maine Farmer, printed 
at Winthrop, in said County, three weeks success- 
ively, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Augusta, in said County, on the last 
Monday of June next at ten o’clock, in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the 
said instrument should not be proved, approved, 
and allowed as the last will and testament of the 
said deceased. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest: Gero. Rosinson, Register. 
A true copy, Attest : 


Geo. Rozinson, Register. 


To the Wool Growers. 

100 lbs. of WOOL TWINE just received and for 
sale by JOS. G. MOODY, 
Augusta, January 15, 1836. 











_ Wagons for Sale. 
The subscriber keeps wry 


on hand a prime 


MILLIKEN, 


lot of Wagons. 


J. 





Winthrop, May 4, 1836, 





Ploughs. 
prime assortment on hand. Also a good one 
horse WAGON for sale by 
HORACE GOULD. 


Wanrep, a GOOD Journeyman Blacksmith. 
Winthrop, May 4, 1836. 
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KENNEBEC AND BOSTON STEAM NAV- 
IGATION COMPANY. 


Arrangements for April and May. 


The Steam Packet 
NEW ENGLAND, 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 
Will leave Gardiner every Monday and Friday 


at 1-2 past 3 o’clock P. M., and Bath at 1-4 before 
6 o’clock P. M. 


Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
7 every Wednesday and Saturday’ at 7 o’clock 


and 
found. 

















Carri will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

4 FARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 

“« Bath to “ 3,50 

Deck passengers $2,00 

The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 

The New Eneuanp is 2 1-2 years old—173 
feet long—307 tons burthen, and the fastest boat 
that ever run North of Cape Cod, 

(= The New England will commence her trips 
April 13, or as soon as the river is clear of ice, Af- 
ter 29th of May she will probably run three times 
a week, of which seasonable notice will be given, 

AGENT'S. 
Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 
J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 1, 1836. 
Blacksmithing. 

The subscriber gives notice that be has taken 
the shop formerly occupied and owned by John 
A. Pitts, where he intends to carry on the above 
business in its various branches. He hopes by con- 
stant attention to his business, together with dis- 
patch and neatress of workmanship, to merit a lib- 
eral share of patronage. 

(C= Particular attention will be paid to horse 
shoeing. EDWARD MILLIKEN. 

Winthrop, April 26, 1836. eptf 13 
The Last Chance on the Thorn- 

dike Farm. 

The subscriber would inform the admirers of 
Durham Stock, that the new importation of that 
valuable breed of cattle, together with the entire 
stock of Durham Cows, and several Heifers—6 
Bulls from 8 months to 2 years old, and several 
Bull and Heifer Calves are now for sale on the 
Farm above named, and will remain here a few 
weeks unless sold. ‘There has probably never been 
so favorable an opportunity in Maine for a selection 
of a first rate animal, either male or female, of the 
Durham Short Horned breed. 

JOSEPH PILSBURY. 

Jackson, March 24, 1836. 

Fresh Garden Seeds. 

From the Agricultural Seed Warehouse, 

BOSTON. 

The subscriber has just received his stock of 
Garden and Flower Seeds from the above estab- 
lishment, which he thinks is the largest collection 
to be found in the State. Those wishing to pur- 
chase, can rely upon having seed pure and of the 
most choice and superb varieties. 

Dealers are supplied by the box at a discount of 
33 1-3 per cent, from retail prices. 

The above seeds are done up in papers and mar- 
ked 6 1-4 and 12 1-2 cents each, with directions on 
their cultivation appeuded which is believed will 
be found sufficiently explicit to ensure success in 
their growth, 

Corner of Winthrop and Second St, Front of 
the Hallowell House. R, G, LINCOLN, 
Hallowell, March 19, 1836, 
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Poetry. 


—_—+.__— - - 


A Ww I Ss H.,---By Hannah F. Gould. 
When I sink to sleep the sleep 
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The gambling rogm is generally thrown in the 


back ground, and sometimes shut, out even from | 


the light tof day; thus indicating that designs so 
base require, for their perpetration, appropriate 


Once to come on every eyc, ‘rod There, in that artificial night, and a- 


Set no stubborn stone to keep 
Silent watch where I may lie. 


Marble were too hard and cold, 
Thus to tower above my heart ; 
Never may my name be told 
By a lifeless form of art. 


Nature, that I loved so well, 

Till the power to love was o’er— 
Let her sweetly show and tell 

What I loved ,when I’m no more. 


Lay me where the shadowy pine, 
Sighing o'er my dust shall wave : 

Let some humble creeping vine 
Try to clasp me in the grave. 


By the birds that wildly sing, 
By the verdure of the tree, 
By the lowest leafy thing 
May my friends remember me! 
Monthly Magazine. 
| r-suemniehiiasanitelenmatiiaietininiahlitaebettaaid — 


. Miscellany. 
———— —= 
Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER XXI. 


It cannot be denied that a residence in one of 
our cities} is attended with more danger toa youth 
of inexperience, than where the population is more 
spare, and the temptations proportionably fewer. 
The seducer does not work without his appropri- 
ate tools, nor hope to compass his end without the 
aid of intermediate agents. ° 

The theatre, appealing to that curiosity and 
fondness for excitement which stongly character- 
ize the youug, throws upon his eye at every post | 
and corner of the streets, the announcement of | 
some splendid tragedy, or some popular performer. | 
‘he comparative respectability of this amusement | 
is plausibly urged, and the pittance for which it can | 
be enjoyed is so trifling that, in the opinion of the | 
tempter, it would be a disgrace never to have en- 
joyed the gratifications of the drama. Whilst res- 
pectable names are brought forward as the war- 
rant for an innocent attendance upon this species of | 
amusement, the deadly concomitants are cautious- 
ly kept out of view. It is not suggested that licen- 
tiousness appropriates to herself a large part of the 














round that futal table, dwell the maddened sons of 
strife, praeticed in the arts of deception, and co- 
ers in the stakes which their adroitness ena- 
les them to seize. There, they hover like so ma- 
ny vultures, circling ard seanning their prey, un- 
til an opportunity enables them to swoop upon it, 
with the certainty of its destruction. From these 
men, all soul, all sympathy is gone. "They have an 
eye that measures the possession of their victim, 
and a hand that can feel its way unobserved, te the 
last cent in the ket. Many of our young men 
are drawn into these scenes, and, after becoming 
once initiated, become permanent oceupants of the 
card-table oy the billiard-room. . 

There js still another dark porch which leads to 
certain ruin ; and he whose feet cross its threshold 
will discover the truth of the inspired dectarati 
“ Her house is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death.” I would willingly pas over 
this unwelcome subject; 1 would gladly indulge 
the hope thatno young man, who shall have had 
decision enough to pursue these desultory remarks, 
up to this point, possesses the hardihood which is 
requisite to the indulgence of so base and destru c- 
tive acrime. I would gladly presume, that it is 
necessary only to allude to it, to fill the soul of my 
youth reader with horror. Butalas! how many 

ave gone to this fatal goound! How many have 
found themselves bound by a fascination whicb 
nothing could break! How many have felt an in- 
visible influence chaining them to aspot, where 
they have sacrificed every hope for this world, and 
for that which isto come! Poor, infatuated, ruin- 
ed youth! You have nothing left but unceasing 
remorse, and nothing in reverse but irretrievabie 
misery, 

I cannot but hope that the pictures I have drawn 
of the dangers to which young men are exposed, 
may serve to deter those from vice who are com- 
paratively moral. ‘To recover those whose habits 
of vicious indulgence are confirmed, is beyond my 
expectations, The intemperate are seldom re- 
claimed. It has generally been found a hopeless 
effort to attempt to bring back the drunkard to the 





leaye him te his destiny. All that we can do for 
hin is to commend him to the mercy ot God.—So 
also is it with the confirmed profligate. Passion 
has so long domineered over reason and conscience, 





ground, and rallies there her sons and daughters, 
who throw out their lures for the innocent and the | 
unsuspecting. It is not mentioued that a sublime | 
tragedy is generally followed by an obscene after- | 
piece, graduated to the taste, and co-operating with | 
the intentions of that licentious crew. The unwe- | 
ry youth is not informed how many appendages of 
ruin are hung around the vestibule of this polluted | 
temple, nor Low easy is the transition from the | 
court of the Thespis to the revels of Bacchus, and | 
the haunts of his dissolute train. 

It will not do to talk of inculeating virtue from 
the stage, when even decency is often made to blush 


and when some of the most acceptable pieces are | 


fraught with immorality. Instead of being a 
‘school of virtue,” it isa school of vice, a hot-bed 


of iniquity, a pander to pollution and death.—Tbis | 


is not idle declamation against a popular amuse- 
ment. I speak a sentiment, to the truth of which 
the consciences, if not the lives, of theatre-going 
men, will bear me witness. Many a youth has 
found, by lamentable experience, that, in passing 
the threshold of a theatre, he bade adieu forever to 
hope, reputation and happiness. 

The auxiliary, next in influenee, which comes to 
aid the tempter in‘his malignant projects, is the 
gaming-table. ‘This is an appendage to those hou- 


ses of refreshme:t, whose ostensible object is to af- | 


ford an occasional meal, and offer tothe social club 
the means of social enjoyment. But it is scarcely 
necessary to enter these depraved dwellings to un- 
derstand that this is not their only object. Even in 
passing, you znay hear the jarring strife, the intimi- 
dating threat, and the eager and maiicions note of 
triumph, mingled with rattling balls, and the bed- 
Jam roar of merriment. The sickly light that twin- 
kles, evening after evening, over the porch of this 
saturnalian abode, conducts the unwary feet first to 
the revel, and then to the gaming-table. 


that hope, in his case, borders on despair. We can- 
not convince him, for his mind is brutalized, We 
cannot alarm him, for he acknowledges that ever 
hell itself has less miery than is contained in his 
own bosom. We cannot rouse his sensibilities, 
for they have been drowned in the frequent and 
infamous debauch. He is an unhappy, devoted 
sensualist, over whom afleetionate kindred must 
weep ; and in whose behalf a virtuous community 
can do little more than pray. 

But our hope is, to hold up to the minds of all 
_who have been merciiully preserved from these 
extremes of wickedness, the danger to which they 

areexposed. I would take my standbetwe en you, 
| my youthful reader, and these scene of horror and 
| wretchedness ; and by all that issacred in religion, 
and desirable in “ the life that now is,” warn you to 
avoid them, £ would post a sentinel at every pas- 
'sage of death, to cry in your ears. Beware! be- 
\ware! I would throw in the pathway to these 
| haunts o 
course; and hang upon their door-post the skele- 


‘ton yestiges of those who have died within their 


onc» I would invoke the ghosts of those un- 
| happy ‘wretches who have gone,to come back and 
hover around the scenes of their profligacy, to ad- 
monish you not to be allured to the same degrada- 
tion and ruin. I would, were it possible, give them 
a voice that should curdle your blood, and dismay 
your soul, and save vou from the anguish and the 
misery which they have gone to inherit. 


Ee 


Clover Seed. 


The subseriber has for sale CLOVER SRED 
of the growth of the year 1834 and °34, by the cask 
or retail, JAMES FILLEBROWN. 








Readfield Corner, March 14, 1836. tf.7. 


respectability he has forfeited. As much as it may 
wring the heart of benevolence, we are obliged to 


f pollution, every obstacle to impede your 





= 
For Sale or to Let, 


The thorough bred Improved Durham Shor 
Horned Bull Maine Denton, 6 years old next May, 
of a pleasant disposition, and a good stock getter, 

‘Also, the Bull Goldfinder, 7-3 improved blood, 
two years old this spring, 

“Aloo, the Stallion horse Boliver, five years old 
next May. Said horse is of a good form and size, 
and isa deseandant of the best bloods that have 
been introdiced into this country. 

THOMAS PIERCE. 

Readfield, March 16, 1836. 


Book Binding. 
Palmer and Washburn. 
BOOK BINDERS AND BLANK BOOK MAN- 
UFAGTURERS, GARDINER, ME,, 
WILL execute Book Binding in all its various 
branches, in good style, and in a faithful manner, 
Blank Books ruled and bound to any pattern, 





_— 


, | Also, old Books rebound, and periodicals, literary 


works, &c., bound in a handsome manner, at short 
notice. 

(> All orders for Binding left at this offiee, wilt 
be forwarded and proinptly executed. 

Feb, 24, 1836, tf. 


Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaser Paris of superior quality. Great pains hav- 
ing been taken by an experienced person in selee- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com- 
ypany. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
hogsheads retailing Molasses—Fish—Tar—Rosin 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, countey 
produce or approved credit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 

Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835. 3m46. 


Leavitt’s Rheumatic Liniment. 


This Liniment has been in private use for three 
years, and has never failed of affording relief wher- 
ever it has been uséd, which fact has induced the 
proprietor to offer it for sale. 

All he has to say in favor of it, has been said in 
| the above paragraph, and he now offers it to 
,the public for what it is, in and of itself. If it is of 
utility, it will stand without recommendation; if 
not, they will not impart healing virtues. 

The above may be obtained of his authorized 
Ageuts, by the dozen or single, or of him at the 
Store of EUSTIS & LEAVITT, Dixfield, Me. 
and of Traders generally. 2 

Agents.—William C. Mitchell & Co. Corner of 
Unioa & Middle Streets, Portland, Maine. Pratt 
| & King, 28, India Street, head of Central Wharf, 
| Boston, Mass. C. LEAVITT, Jr. Proprietor. 
For Sale by DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop. 


Greenleaf’s 
Patent Cheese Press. 


This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
‘contrivance. Its principal advantage is, that is 
| power is progressive—being suflieiently light at 
| first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 
compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
Press now in use. It has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 

Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subser+ 
ber, who will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents. 

MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Notice. 

The Copartnership heretofore existing between 
the subseribers was this day dissolved by matual 
consent. .The Books and Notes due us are left at 
the Office of SAMUEL P. BENSON, Esq. who 
is authorized to settle the same. All persons 1D- 
debted to us are hereby notified that payment may 
be made to him until the middle of June next with- 
ont cost, and we hope they will pay before that time, 
otberwise they must expect to pay theusual fees of 
collection. MOSES FOGG 
JOHN B, SYLVESTER. 
Winthrop, April 23, 1836, 





























